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SHAIL I SPECIALIZE OR NOT? 





We frequently run into writers who speci- 
alize in one form of writing, or who don't, 
but would like to. And writers who, because 
they have specialized, experience problems. 
To specialize or not is one of the problems 
that al] writers sooner or later face. It's 
well to do some thinking about it so you'll 
know whet you wish to do when the time fora 
decision turns up. For it is always better, 
you will probably agree, to know the answer 
to a problem before you face it then after 
wards. 


First off, then, I will confess that I am 
not a specialist man myself. We heave leern- 
ed in this profession of helping 4]! & sev- 
era! kinds of writers, that there is 4 vir- 
tue in knowing something ebout many special 
types of writing. The eternal fundamentals, 
you see, show up much more clearly. Moreov- 
er, as 6 beginning free lance writer I very 
early was required to do a wide variety and 
constantly changing assortment of newspaper 
and magazine jobs. Sterting with a graduate 
course in playwriting, I had city room (re- 
porter) training, as wel! as experience un- 
der two of the best American theater critic 
editors and a very fine feature editor, not 
to mention one of the most erudite and pop- 
ular (in his day) book critics. It's not at 
ell surprising, therefore, thet I ams firm 
believer in learning the a1) around task of 
writing. 


There sre severa) very good reasons, how- 


ever, why I think thet the specialist is at- 


a disadvantage over the generally efficient 
writer. First, styles change. I know a num- 
ber of writers in both the fact and fiction 
fields, who have largely gone dry, and been 
left high on the beach, unable to sell. On- 
. ly the other day a member of the WCS Family 

told me she had been rereading the etion- 
a1 writers of the Twenties, Thirties & For- 
ties. She said she noticed s very definite, 
unmistakable change in the writing of today 
from that of yesterday. She wasn't sure she 
recognized the change specifically, but she 
was sure it was there. 


I believe it is a blend of style and pace 
and, most of 611, of outlook and attitude.a 
world cannot continue to deteriorate for 30 
years and not leave scars of cynicism, dis- 
illusionment and moral decadence upon people 
inhabiting that world. The writer who is an 
opportunist in the best sense of the wordis 
likely to have s broeder outlook end better 
perspective. He can edapt himself to chang- 
ing conditions, and therefore, has 6 health- 
ier, more optimistic viewpoint. 


The writer who can do a numberof different 
kinds of writing reasonably wel), is likely 
to write better, if possibly less brilliant- 


ly, than the man who limits himself to one, 
single type of writing. And if he happens to 
possess tempersment or even genius, he will 
be able to harness, yet expYoit, that human 
attribute better. Specialization after al), 
is e form of cramping one's style. I know a 
writer who tries so hard to live at the top 
of his soul thet he refuses to permit himself 
to read any fiction. The result is that his 
pedantic, stuffed shirt attitude shows very 
obviously in his writing. Also, one's desti- 
ny occasionelly plays perverse tricks onone. 
This writer found himself bedeviled into do 
ing a fanciful book that required him semi- 
occasionally to drop into a fictional forn. 
His handling of these passages was pathetic 
and marred an otherwise beautiful book. 


One of the commonest fatalities in writing 
is the young writer, who tries to write fic 
tion without any sense of contact with peo- 
ple. This type of writer can flounder about 
for years, lergely because he lacks journa- 
listic fesling for his material. Al Jolson, 
Sddie Cantor, Walter Winchell, Fanny Brice & 
SO many other actors have ah Sufterea trom 
unpleasing, strained voices, the badge of a 
beginning in East Side and vaudeville break 
in amateur nights, etc. But they a1) have a 
common gift for understanding audiences. 





This winter we have seen severe’ writers, 
who had never sold much stuff, suddenly be- 
gin to catch on. In almost every case, Bill 
had persuaded them to try their hand at some 
journalistic, "practical" writing. It is a- 
mazing sometimes to see the fiction of such 
writers firm up. They begin to get the feel 
of writing for a particular audience, of a- 
dapting themselves to a specis] group, & of 
catching and holding the roving reader by a 
dramatic or timely and curiosity-arousing o 
pening. 


One advantage of this ability to hit sev- 
eral kinds of editors is, for the inexperi- 
enced writer, that he can earn while learn- 
ing. We have seen this prove valuable for a 
number of writers recently. It has sometimes 
meant the difference between continuing and 
giving up writing. For the older writer, too, 
it keeps a long, hard, lonely job from ever 
becoming jaded. Charles H. Woodbury, a great 
marine artist, told me once that John Sing- 
er Sargent had become bored with portraits, 
and was experimenting with new mediums before 
his death. He had technique ana the skillof 
@ specialist, but no inner incentive. 


There probably lies the real answer to the 
problem. Writers for whom the great world of 
their work never grows smal) and circumscrib- 
ed, rerely grow old in spirit. They retain, 
happily, the quality of being forever young 
and enthusiastic. They have the drive & en- 
ergy that makes for a successful writer end 
entertainer in any field. They can adapt. 
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yeer in advance anywhere in the world. Copy- 
right, Sept., 1951. Any reproduction without 
permission from and credit to the editors ‘is 
strictly forbidden. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS--we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONB 
MONTH in advance of taking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give us exact date of your 
change. PROMPT RENEWAIS bring you more ser- 
vice for your money. They save our time. 








URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As a matter 
of policy we accept no advertising, This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing impartially and for your best interests 
Therefore, as you support us, we are able to 
bring you a better, more dynamic magazine. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT INFYATION 





As this was written (Aug. ara) the Ameri- 
can people had just lost one more battle in 
the struggle to stop inflation. Congress had 
passed the watered down controls bill which 
would only heave increased inflation, even if 
passed according to the President's specifi- 
cetions. Mr. Truman put on an act in tremu- 
lo, telling the people how he had tried, so 
herd, to stop inflation. And then just to be 
sure thet inflation would not be stopped, he 
opened the gates to higher wages which will 
inevitably lead to a higher round of prices. 
And so the dreary merry-go-round grinds on, 
stripping the people of their savings, that 
the politicians may continue their selfish, 
ruthless waste end extravagance. How stupid 


do the politicians of both —— parties be 
lieve the American people really ere 

Here is the rea) cause of Inflation. It's 
611 summed up in a single paragreph of s re 
lease dated July 29th. Mr. E.A.Goldenweiser 
was for 20 years the Director of Researc 
Statistics, Federal Reserve Board. He should 
know whereof he speaks. And beceuse even he 
gives the American people the wrong advice, 


his statement of the facts should go unchalt 
enged. Here it is: 


"Deficits arising from war or large-scale 
military outlays, es distinguished from those 
caused by depression,” says the release, in 
paraphrasing Mr. Goldenweiser's ideas,"shoud 
be met so far as possible by taxation & bond 
selling campaigns aimed et current income, in 
Dr. Goldenweiser's opinion. Imsofer as this 
fails to raise sufficient funds, ‘it mightes 


well be recognized that money needed for—war 
purposes and not raised by taxes or tappin 

the people's Savings mat be CREATED Ths 
Ttettes are ours. fr } Such creation, he be- 
lieves, can be accompJished either by borrow- 


ing from commercial banks or, directly, from 
Federa’ Reserve Banks. In either case, this 
creation of money should be resorted to on- 
Ty after every SFrort to raise money by non- 
inflationa methods has been made, and, it 
should be Et to a minimum." 

Footnote: in June the Federal Government, 
having finished the previous fiscal year a- 
head of itself, with a surplus, again began 
spending more money than it is taking in. In 
other words, it will have to "create" money. 
It has been doing that for nearly 20 years. 
The Truman Administration is the first, be- 
lievably, in the whole history of our coun- 
try, which has ever done this with such ir- 
responsible recklessness in s period of gen- 
eral prosperity. The "armed peace” in which 
we have been living, cannot be blamed entire 


ly for this wiping out of billions of doll- 
ars of the people's savings. 





Iet us not be fooled. Mr. Goldenweiser is 
aware that government savings bonds, borrow- 
ed from the people are not “current income", 
as he implies in his paregraph. and "creat- 
ed” money is a euphuism, a more pleasing sub- 
stitution, for over-crawing one's account, A 
private citizen is not permitte oO write a 
check against which there do not exist funis 
to draw on. Yet in plain language that isex- 
actly what our government hes been doing for 
20 years! a crime for which any citizen can 
be clapped into jail. That is why we have in- 
fletion. The politicians on both sides of the 
aisle are unwilling to stop appropristingma- 
ey, so they cheat by "thinning" the money— 
as you would floor paint. Some day an account 
ing is inescapable. That is why the Russian 
dictators bide their time and try to aid us 
in ruining ourselves as quickly as possible. 


I have enough faith in the American people 
to believe they have the guts to face up to 
this situation, if it is presented squarely 
to them. There is only one method of solving 
this problem: (to cut down every unnecessary 
expense; (2) to eliminate waste; (3) to put 
the Federal Government (and the local ones) 
on a budget, and live absolutely within it; 
(4) gredually to pay off the balloon debt— 
the visible sign of our folly; (5) place the 
American dollar on a rock bottom, and main- 
tain its full velue, as set by lsw, through 
thick and thin, through good times and bad. 
I believe the american people are capable of 
doing this. 


There is one very simple method by which, 
I believe, the Americeh democratic way of life 
can be preserved. It is already on the stet- 
ute books. Baseball] has its "czar". Why not 
@ controller with the power to force presi- 
dents & congressmen to live within a budget? 
The details could be worked out & refined.. 
We can have freedom, if we want it enough. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 
By Elva Rey Harris 
WHAT PRICE WRITING IN YOUR YIFE? 











One hundred and thirty-two years ago this 
month (August) John Keats wrote in a letter: 
"I am convinced more and more, day by dey that 
fine writing is, next to fine doing, the top 
thing in the world.” (Quoted from: "Writin 
Your Poem", lawrence John Zil)man, “yunk £ 
WagnealTs Co.) The underlining is mine. 


In Januery we make resolutions to do bet- 
ter, but it is September that marks the be- 
ginning of the writing year for many of us. 
In July and August we have had vacations or 
resting periods; or we have attendeda writ- 
ers' conference and have become saturated— 
we hope—with enough stimulation to last the 
whole year through. Now is the time, there- 
fore, to look at life and writing realisti- 
cally and to decide what it is we want to get 
out of next year. What do we want to write? 
Why do we want to write? What connection is 
there between writing and our private lives? 
Between writing and the. private lives of our 
own family and friends, and a1? of the oth- 
er people in the world? 


The first question to ask is: how importent 
is writing to me? One sometimes gets the in- 
pression from attending writers' conferences 
and clubs, and reading writers’ magezines— 
that writing is the most important thing in 
the wortd. You hear teachers and esteb1] ished 
writers advise would-be authors who question 
them as to how to find time out of a harri- 
ed life to write: "Make time to write. Write 
something every dey. You can find time, a1- 
weys, if you really want to!"This advice is 
usually given without any inquiry into whet 
obligstions the person hes to fulfil’ every 
day. The teacher generally is pretty scorn- 
ful of the writer who cannot meke time. and 
the established authors often tell et length 
how they heve “produced” under heroic diffi- 
culties, or in the face of impossible dead- 
lines. 


Tet's take a realistic view of the subject 
Anyone, doubt’ess, can find time to writeif 
it is so important to him that he is willing 
to drop some of his responsibilities in or- 
der to do so. 3ut is it worth it? Have we a 
"right" to do so, often at the expense of 4 
loved one, or our commitments in the commn- 
ity? Is writing for us that important? I am 
reminded at this moment of the two extremes; 
on the one hand of a woman who belonged to so 
many writers' clubs and attended so many con- 
ferences, she never had any time to write. at 
the other ea man like Tudwig Beethoven, whom 
life seemed to chest of every human contact 
and who driven inward upon himself, managed 
nevertheless to express without any seeming 
"hurt" feeling the utter sublimeness of the 
most glorious sense of living. 


Yes, Jet us never forget thet writing is e 


good and honorable profession. Without it 
the world would be in a sorry state. If we 
could not consult the written word we would 
be in a quendery many times. If our histor- 
ians had not set down the triumphs and mis- 
takes of our ancestors, we would heve noth- 
ing touse as a guide to our own conduct. So 
it is important to us to heve the thoughts of 
great minds who have tived before us, to re 
fer to. It is important to us to have real- 
ly good fiction to show us how people ‘ived 
and the wey they told their tales. There is 
no doubt in snyone's mind of the worth, and 
the strengthening values of good writing. But 
is not 6 writer a bit ostrich-minded to con- 
sider thet his profession is the most impor- 
tant? 


Is not writing in fact a means to an end, 
rather than the end in itself? Isn't writ- 
ing the intangible profession that supports 
the tangible professions? The servant rath- 
er than the king? Shouldn't it take 6 humble 
seat at the foot of the throne? I canhot 
think of a profession that does not use writ- 
ing in order to its own work better. The med- 
ical profession uses the written word to ed- 
ucate the people and to keep their own prac 
tioners informed of better ways of helping, 
and curing the sick. The teaching profession 
is practicslly dependent upon writing inin- 
structing its students how to think and do. 
There ere written instructions with esch of 
the machines anyone may choose to run & ev- 
ery package of food ome opens. Bach and ev- 
ery time you turn srounc you run into writ- 
ten words. You msy say this is not writing, 
in the sense we use it. But you wil? have to 
admit it is necessary and yet the writing is 
never the end in itself, but only the means 


One might ergue thet in fiction or poetry 
the writing is the end. But it is not. Both 
fiction und poetry have a purpose, evenifit 
is nothing greater then to entertain. Read- 
ers, you might sey, are the end. The writing 
is the mesns of entertaining, of instructing 
end inspiring or informing them. Therefore, 
Jet us then keep writing in its place. If it 
is the servant, let us never make it a god! 
Whether we consider the reader or the writ- 
er, the "spark" derives from the rich, who'’e 
febric of life, not from the specia?) skill, 
or the technique etone. 


Whet does it profit eo mother, for example, 
to lock the door on her children from eight 
to twelve in the morning, in order to write 
& piece to be sold to a children's magazine, 
even though it teaches sa very good moral? a 
writer reaches hundreds, you will sey, where 
@ parent guides only a few. But couldnt she 
teech more effectively and do more real good 
by personally supervising the activities and 
emotionel welfere of her own children rath- 
er than leaving them to be guided by neigh- 
bors? 


What does it profit a man so filled with a 
desire to write that he spends most of each 
weking hour beyond his job putting thoughts 
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on paper, while his wife and children get @ 
long as best they can, trying to be a fami- 
ly unit with one of the vita! elements missing. 
Perhaps he is trying to earn more money for 
luxuries for them. Perhaps he wishes fondly 
to make writing his ultimate career. But if 
he is not careful, it can make him its slave 
just as any other business or a craving for 
any powerful drug can do. Bill once told me 
of coming home from meeting one of the most 
popular seria) writers in slick magazines & 
elso the popular reprint book field. He had 
known this author when her career was gett- 
ing underway- Now he was shocked to see her 
lined face, the driven quality in her every 
move. She was a success and paying a sostiy 
price. I fail to understand why any writer, 
under such conditions, should strive sohard 
for an intangible result, if it is necessary 
to miss so much of the sweetness of living, 
in order to accomplish it. 


If we heave a talent for writing and the in- 
telligence and perseverance to put it to good 
use, let us not hide our light under a bush- 
el. But neither let us try to bring it into 
such prominence that it blinds our eyes and 
prevents us seeing other talents. The world 
could well do without at least half that is 
written by well intentioned would-be writers 
And the authors who have written that half, 
might better have spent time developing oth- 
er talents, such as being @ good wife, or a 
good husband, or helping with community pro- 
jects or any number of other things. Pro- 
jects thet would ‘eave the world a better & 
happier place to live in. 


I do not mean to say thet these folk ought 


not to write. We el! of us have to do what- 
ever is inside of us. No one should judges 
fellow human being end tell him he shouldnt 
write. 3ut we a1? of us can try to appreci- 
ate more clearly what writing means to us & 
whet is its relation to the life we are at- 
tempting to live. Most of e811), we can, and, 
certainly should, pray to God to give us an 
imaginative power to view life with a sense 
of proportion that will enable us to do the 
big job of writing end living well. 


I have e very good friend, a non-writerwho 
asks the question: "Why does anyone write?" 
Her idea is that so much has already got in- 
to print that no one can read it al}. There 
are, of course, 4 milliom answers to such 4 
question, but her point is well taken. We do 
have a great stock-pile. So great we should 
only need, and try, to add the best. If we 
think of the world es an editor who is over 
stocked, but still interested and looking @ 
bout, but only for writing so good he can't 
pass it up, perhaps we would not clutter up 
the mails with so much poor stuff. We can 
only write as well es we ere able at any giv- 
en moment. But if we would make every effort 
to recognize the true value of our writing, 
the time we might save ourse’ves, the posta’ 
department, and the editors might easily be 
used to do the world a Jot more good. Grow 
in awareness to life as well as writing. 


Someone has said that if you are going to 
be a writer, you must be ruthless. I do not 
believe it is necessary to be ruthless, nor 
does it pay. One of our most prolific pres- 
ent day writers is ruthless. He is extreme- 
ly self-centered. He has no human consider- 
ation for anyone else. He does writea great 
piece now and again. But he writes muchmore 
that should never see the printed page. He 
could be much more ruthless with himself in 
blue pencilling his less worthy work. It is 
not ruthlessness, but greatness of heart and 
mind that makes a writer good enough to be re 
read and remembered. 


Now I have been talking ea good deal in re 
gard to the writer's responsibilities to oth 
er people. But it is perfectly true thet oth- 
ers have responsibilities toward him. If you 
want to write, you should have every reaso- 
able chance to do so, for it is a worthy eble 
and honorable profession. Insist that whenyou 
write those around you respect your allott- 
ead time and withhold as many interruptions as 
possible until later. You should not be ask 
ead to leave your typewriter to tie someones 
shoestring or make a pudding or hang a storm 
door any more than a farmer should be asked 
to leave his tractor in the middle ofa half- 
ptowed field, or a business executive to en- 
terteain socially during working hours. 


If you do your writing at home that makes 
it difficult for you to get the necessary & 
important quiet time that is essential to a 
profession. (Some writers have solved such a 
problem by bui'tding themselves shacks on the 
back lot, away from telephone connections. } 
Some of you have had difficulty in command- 
ing respect for your working hours, because 
pay checks have been few and far between. I- 
ronically, when they do start getting siza- 
ble to command respect, some of the more "re 
alistic” members of the family are likely to 
insist thet you keep regular office hours & 
do it all of the time. 


By all means stand up for your fair share 
of quiet hours, to work at your chosen pro- 
fession, for it is a great one. But never 
be ruthless. For it stands to reason thet a 
person who has e capacity for human compas- 
sion, will have more to offer to the world, 
in the hours that he does write, than en ut- 
terly ruthless writer, who cannot see beyond 
his typewriter and cares little whom itsclide 
ing keys are keeping awake. 


Poet's Workshop. Deadline for comments on 
Margot Foster's poem printed in the Aug. is- 
sue, is Sept. oth. But naturally, criticism 
received shar that date will be forwarded, 
and the poet will appreciate your help. We 
want as many members of the WCS fem ly and 
others, too, to participate actively in the 
various workshops. That is one way we'll be 
able to help you. It is your Workshop! 








Remember! The next poetry Workshop wil) ap 
pear in the October issue. Send in your ms. 
now for the December Workshop. "Do it now!" 
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REPORT ON THE PROSE WORKSHOP 





Summer was stil? with us when the contest 
for article openings (No. 4) closed. There 
wés Only e hendful of mss. submitted. How- 
ever these offered some interesting points, 
end so we are using one of these end mseking 
points on the others. We wish to reiterate, 
as strongly as we can, that the success end 
value of these workshops depends completely 
upon you. We are only the egents, who build 
technical instruction out of the materials, 
that you give us. Without mss. from you, we 
cen do nothing. As you are willing to write 
practice stuff and send it in; as you offer 
your fel’ow writers canaid and constructive 
criticism, you wil? be helping yourse’ves. 


Here, then, is the erticle opening, which 
we are using, and for which we ere sendinga 
doller to the euthor. It goes as follows: 


THE Taw OF INCREASE 





By Vieva Jolley 





With every threat cf shorteges, whether of 
food, clothing or materials, we hear much @ 
bout hosrders, those fear-ridden folks, who 
rush to the stores and buy up a1? available 
supplies, thus helping to create the very— 
scercity they fear. 


Populsr Opinion is against those, who de- 
prive others of their just shere. Butdo you 
rea’ize that you may be guilty of another kind 
of hoarding thet deprives you of your own— 
share of life's blessings? 


NOTE: in order to facilitate criticism by 
readers, we are withho’ding our own analysis 
of this ms. until the October issue. We hope 
thet e lot of reeders will offer construct- 
ive criticism, and at the same time enter a 
ms. in one of the other workshop discussion 
contents listed immediately below. For that 
is one way that you can help yourself. Make 
up your mind about another's piece of writ- 
ing and you at once have started to formul- 
erize in your own mind standerds and «4 pat- 
tern of effectiveness thet spplies to a ms. 
you yourself have written, or wi’? write. To 
analyze and criticize creatively, is always 
the test way to learn to do anything. It is 
like taking e watch apart. The essential con- 
centration forces you to absorb skil’s into 
your instinctive reactions and responses. 


Future Workshops: No. 5. A short short Sto 
ry of 900 words or Jess. Closes: Oct. !0th. 
e wil? vay 8? in eddition to the Workshops 
analysis. You must enclose a criticism. 








No. 6. A Dramatic Scene in 300 words, This 
is double the ’eng permitted in the ear!- 
ier Workshop on this theme. So, you have more 
spsce! (The mss. submitted for No. 3 can be 
rewritten, or they will be judged as is. We 
are holding them for considersution.) Closes; 
Nov. 10th. (Enclose an enalysis of 4 previ- 





ously published workshop ms. This may be as 
brief as you wish, but it must offer sound, 
helpful. criticism, the best you are capable 
of offering.) 


Here are some comments on Mrs. Wallin's ms. 
"You've Got to Took ahesd” (July issue). It 
was the opinion of Helen Betikofer that the 
unseen listener should be Kept out. The ms. 
read; "What's that? Yes, well, as you say, I 
need a change.” I agree. It's the only spot 
where the listener intrudes. The device is a 
weak one often used by monologuists. Really 
good ones make the other characters come a- 
live without pretending to let them speak. 


Vieva Jolley liked the story, but adcmitt- 
ed prejudice Babee she knows 6 man of the 
same character. "I believe," she continues, 
"if the writer would omit the 4th paragreph 
from the end and the first sentence, in the 
following paragreph, she would (1) tightenup 
the story plot; (2) avoid monotonous repeti- 
tion; and (3) not give away the outcome. 





"She might put more snep into the ending, 
by condensing the last 2 paragraphs down to 
MC's plens for the long-de'lsyed trip, fol1l- 
Owed by the first two sentences of the last 
peragraph. I woulc end the story with the word 
'trip'. Teave out the listener." That's de- 
tailed, sound snatysis. It should be really 
helpful to the author. It shors how an end- 
ing must be polished, rubbed down to thenst- 
urea? wood, so to speak. 


3i11 Heusinkveld offered eae good comment— 
"My impression of this work is that it's more 
of » drematic monologue than a story.” Bil? 
feels thet dramatization of even one scene, 
possibly more, would incresse the character- 
ization of both perticipents, and especie’ 
ly annie, who has no personality." 


Mrs. John P. taylor feels certain she has 
rea @ story berore in book form but cen- 
not put her hand on a copy. She a’so, would 


Jike to see annie as the proverbia’ worm do 
a little turning st the end. 





Beck to the erticles. Cne opening sterted 
with a gooc, cha'lenging simp*e sentence. It 
is well reasoned, but falls down becsuse the 
second parsegraph contains an over-‘ong, not 
too well written sentence. That's a ted sel’- 
ing point to sny editor. another heads split 
infinitive and an obviously repeating word. 
Whether you sgree about the sinfulness of s 
split infinitive or not, an opening sentence 
is not the place for one. Nor is it advisa- 
ble to urge your reader to 100k into histo- 
ry on his own hook. Do his homework for him 
end make reading easy for him. 





Mrs. Wallin had en excellent humorous ms. 
But the subject was limited in interest for 
the most part to English audiences. And it 
contained an English bit of sleng many read- 
ers would not understend. One writer didn't 
like the word "rises" in her short story. 
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AN EDITOR ASKS A QUESTION 





We were privileged to heve Mae eegic, the 
associste editor of ST. JOSEP azine, ask 
us to settle a discussion in her office. It 
reised the question: Does a first person mes 
culine story lose reader appeal when by-)in 
ed by s female, or vice versa? According to 
Miss Heggie, some of her editorial friendsé 
associates think it does. 


Of course the easy, obvious reply is that 
sO masculine 4 msgezine as ah for many 
years refused knowingly to pu sh any sto- 
ry with e@ woman's by-line. Even now, a story 
by a women has to be better than a parallel 
story by es man, in order to rate. AndW.Som- 
erset Meughem once asserted that he had not 
up to that time ever attempted to go within 
@ woman's mind. He said that he did not be- 
lieve himself competent to write as if awo- 
man were writing the story. On’the other ham 
he has written such a story as "Rein" sbout 
@ woman of questionable virtue; and a play, 
"The Tetter", in which a woman is consider- 
ed throughout to be the murderer of her hus- 
band. And Booth Tarkington gained fame asa 
portrayer of the suetletios of women. 

It goes without saying that most readers, 
quite humanly, speculate on picking up some 
story with a woman's by-line, but told from 
@ masculine viewpoint, whether the-woman is 
competent enough or understends men suffic- 
iently to be able to make the story convince 
ing. Some male readers and perhaps s few wo- 
men, too, would carry this feeling so feras 
to sidestep such 6 story. I recall) reading, 
some time ego, the novels of a noted author 
from a distant pert of the British Empire. I 
wes repelled because I felt that this woman 
writer seemed too masculine in her approach 





My own feeling is that few men or women ur 
derstand the opposite sex sufficiently to i- 
dentify themselves entirely with a charect- 
er of that opposing sex. But on the contrery 
side, just as an actor despite his humen lim 
itetions, ‘can play many roles totally unlike 
himself, so s writer should possess similar 
fiexibility. True creative ability consists 
in a high degree of adaptability, so that a 
writer is able to make the reader fee) that 
any piece of fiction is truer than life and 
really is happening right here and now. 


Therefore, I think that whatever the ini- 
tia)? reaction or tendency to gossip over the 
fence, if the story is good the reader for- 
gets the author and thinks and fees only of 
the story end the characters involved. I do 
not consider any author very competent, who 
8llows his personality to get between 6 sto- 
ry and its readers. Our first interest is, or 
should be, in the story and the people, not 
the author. I recall an old stock actor who 
wes proud as Tucifer one time because a de- 
voted weekly audience failed to “recognize” 
him because of his skilful make-up and fine 
characterization of the role he was playing 
Good newspapermen early train themselves to 


keep out of their stories. They say, the pub- 
lic wants the facts, not our personalities, 
opinions and outbursts of temperament. That 
is true and something for young or inexper- 
ienced writers to remember. In this age when 
the tendency is a)1 toward specialization, | 
still cling in my admiration to the writers 
who write well enough in en a1) around man- 
ner to be able to make any story thet their 
imaginations, or an editor, call upon them to 
handle, sound "reasonably convincing". I do 
not think any man or woman writer can real- 
ly "get inside” the opposite sex. Neverthe- 
less, if you believe in genius, "all things 
are possible". The good writer somehow man- 
ages to snatch some of this infinite "fire" 
from heaven. 


--OF THIS AND THAT 





Cn another page in this issue we have re- 
printed a historic letter from one celebrat- 
ed author to another. We originally used it 
several years ago in REWRITE on the occasion 
of the anniversary of Sarah Orne Jewett. As 
we have indicated on that page, we consider 
it sufficiently moving, 4s well as extreme- 
ly helpful to writers, so thet it bears a re 
examination from time to time. 








In the N. Y. HSRAID TRIBUNE Book Review of 
July 22nd, there appeared a very interesting 
and provocative article by Joseph WoodKrutch 
on the subject, “How to Bring Children to— 
literature” (not the Foverecty Smashing some 
educational and conventional literary idols 
at both extremes, he indu’ges in an assort- 
ment of good thoughts and straight thinking 
that every writer, but especially writers of 
juvenile material, should ponder carefully. 








Sum end substance of his dictum is the i- 
dea REWRITE has hammered for many years. He 
asserts: “some day we are going to have tore 
alize that you cannot 'give' anybody an ed- 
ucation. The best you can do is to make it— 
possible for him to get one.” In every sage, 
the great teacher is the one who, seemingly, 
aoes not teach, but merely creates, miracu- 
lously, out of his own enthusiasm end pati- 
ient discernment such 4 love of his subject, 
that the student “awakens” and rushes off to 
teach himself, often for the rest of hislife 


This method of teaching, an inspired one, 
is valuable to the writer in two ways. If he 
sees the truth of it ana is moved enough, he 
can apply it to his own life. A little love 
and hunger for life and knowledge can be the 
most irresistible, driving motivation for a 
career in writing, or any srt. Secondly, it 
can open the writer's eyes to the better and 
more successful practice of his craft. If he 
imagines himself in the teacher's chair, his 
reader as the avic or indolent and resisting 
student, it helps him to discover the neces- 
sary ways and means, as well as humility and 
patience to weave his own spell across a page 
in terms of small, minuscular squiggles and 
lines of black type. For your job, too, is to 
create enthusisem, enc help a reader to grow. 
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THIS MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 


peeaies & Fe Ivan Bunin. Doubleday 
s not a "how-to-write,.” a 
pring ey book. It is a nostalgic book,a book 
by @ Nobel Prize winner and a pre-Soviet Rus 
sian. He returns repestedly to Chekhov, and 
describes his memories of one american, the 
last one you would think up. Jerome K. Jer- 
ome. A pleasant and useful boox to read. 





ms ANALYSIS OF REALITY. Lenna Williamson 

en Press. 8s is a thoughtful book, 
ines which the author (a member of the "wCS 
Family") has put her heart and mind. It's a 
csrefully reasoned system of ideas about the 
categories of finite reality. (No price was 
given. The Allen Press does the printing of 
the Univ. o ansas. 


THE LITSRARY MARKET PIACE. Ed. Anne J. Rich- 
er. H.R.Bowxer Co., 0 est 40th St., NYC 
19. $4.25. Every year seesfurther improving 
in the editorial contents end format cf this 
very useful listing of many aspects of book 
and trade organizsetions connected or allied 
to it and magazine publishing. The alphabet- 
ical index is particularly helpful. Siva é& 
I use it constantly. To anyone wishing tobe 
informed or to locate key personnel, it's in- 
valuable. Vanity publishers aren't listed! 


(NOTE: becsuse the publisher quaintly makes 
this s "net" book, with no discounts to re- 
teil outlets, orders must be sent direct.) 


AMERICAN MONETARY POTICY. E.a.Goldenweiser. 
ommittee for Econo: velopment. McGrew- 
Hil? Book Co. $4.50. This book is according 
to its suthor's definition, an “eccount of— 


the 7%ife end times of the Federe? Reserve oye 
tem", from 1914 to the fa?! o ow. iI s 


DC _YCU NEBD MS. ENVELOPS? 








The best quality envelops at the price a 
stationery store never will offer you, be- 
cause we buy in quantity and do not seek a 
prohibitive mark-up. 


SMALIZST Sizes (No. 103 & 114) (two fold) 
25 of Bach @ 





90 50 of Bach $1.65. 


SMALL Sizes (6@x9% & 7x10) 
$1.00 50 of Each 
(9x12 & 10x1%) 


$1.00 
All prices plus postage. 


We also sell a No. (3 5/8 x 6%) envel- 
op (white). It's weight, just the thing 
for filing notes, even letters where writing 
is folded inside. Cost? 75¢ per 100, postage 
extra. (But weight is less than a pound. ) 


(one fold) 
25 of Each $1.85. 
LARGE Sizes (flat) 


15 of Bach 30 of Esch 


$1.90. 


30c. is average. 


We have not advanced our prices! 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


as ON WRITING. Ed. Herschel Brickell.. 
mabdook of the UNH Conference. Cov- 
ers a “wide number of fields. Bill has chap- 
ters on the Short Story and Critics, Agents, 
and their relation to writers. Good book. 





PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $4.00. WRITERS’ 
BOOK CYUS is the exclusive americen agent A 
very practical and helpful book. Were proud 
of the fact that through our efforts it hes 
been made available to writers at $4.00 in- 
stead of the original price of $7.00. Eng- 
lish in background, it is universal in appli- 
cation. We recommend it. 





ees He Poy TESSION STORY. Dorothy Coll- 

° s 6 sound one, help- 
ful to the euneets fiction writer as *wellas 
the Confession specislist. We recommend it. 


HOW TO WRITS FOR PYIEASURE & PROFIT. Bd. Wer 
ren Sower. 4.00. Handbook. in spite of an 
uneppesling title, this is a good book. The 


wide coverage is made possible by excellent 
paper agp chapters, written ty A etn or 
@ name writers. We recommend it highly. 


THE MATURE MIND. Harry Overstreet. §2.95. A 
truly great mind formuletes principles that 
are equelly applicable to writing as well as 
living. Every writer will be a better writ- 
er for reading it. Aan essential book. 


oe WRITING & MSS George I. Bird. 

practica or the profession- 
al. writer end the Pt ae The author, and 
his students heve sold widely. 


THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. 
ers. Ompanion 


Richard Summ 
ok on fiction. Good. 





importsnt reading, therefore to every Amer- 
ican, end indeed, others who wish to under- 
stend what constitutes Money and why "Infle- 
tion” develops. Without a steble currency & 
balenced prices, wages, etc., there never is 
real security. Only economic chaos end ner- 
vous strain and tension, with eventus’? col- 
lapse. You owe it to yourself, then, to un- 
derstand end help to do something about the 
basic problem of your daily life. This book 
is written in non-technics? Janguage, with a 
creative philosophy. Any writer will exper- 
ience in reading it the stimulstion of see- 
ing eternal truths expressed in many phrases 
he himself uses. We recommend this book 

as one that you should be familiar with. 


NOTE: buy 811 of your books through—WRIT- 
ERS?’ BOOK CIUB. You save money on your buy- 
Ing; you strengthen your eee Megezine— 
enabling it to serve you st 
of all, your saving is not dedusted fron en 
author's royalty, as is the case with large 
book clubs, which demand en exorbitant whole 
sale discount. Everyone benefits. 


The wCS Circuleting library also saves you 
money by letting you read Sooks in edvance of 


buying them. Established to help you. 
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ONE ARTIST ADVISES ANOTHER 





We are privileged to present on this page 
a bit of literary history. One hundred years 
ego Sarah Orne Jewett, New England eriter wes 
born in South Berwick, Maine. An even forty 
years ego this month, she died there. Four 
yeers earlier a young writer from the West, 
named Wille Cather, published her first book 
of short stories. She had been a newspaper- 
women, but this book won her an editorship, 
on the new, popular McClure's Magazine, thet 
departing from the conservative policies of 
HARPER'S and The ATLANTIC, was reaching for 
@ large circulation. It was the fore-runner 
of our big magazines today. 








Wille Cather's first book was one of poet- 
ry. Sara rne Jewett had also published po- 
etry. But this wes 1909 and Wille Cether is 
not yet a novelist. Her first—"Alexender's 
Bridge," would not appear for three years. A 
similar period of time would elapse strange 
ly enough, before Miss Cather turned her bask 
on non-creative bread-winning jobs, and be- 
came a full time professional author. In the 
meantime, however, she paid ea visit on Sarah 
Orne Jewett, then one of the lest, and most 
aistinguished authors in New Englenis golden 
age of authors, which had included Bmerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Williem Dean Howells and 
many others. 





In this wintry November of 1908, Miss Jew- 
ett was slowly dying, the result of a fall, 
suffered several years earlier. Always very 
fragile, she had not written since. Only a 
few bits of verse and letters to her endless 
friends. But following the visit from Willa 
Cather, worshipping young writer, whose tire 
less and determined spirit was already see- 
ing dimly what it wanted from life, gallant 
Miss Jewett's spirit, too, responded in one 
last gasp. She wrote two very remarkable let- 
ters to Wille Cather, one of which we print 
below. In ese letters she tells her young 
friend how disappointed she was to be "spent 
quite bankrupt” and so unable to give all of 
the thought and energy to another writer or 
the latter's affairs, that she would liketo 
give with her characteristic generosity. and 
so when she felt less tired, she wrote what 
is almost her final testament, richly fill- 
ed with the ripe wisdom she had gathered in 
more than 35 years of active writing. To us 
who know the circumstances and how strongly 
this letter affected the later career of an 
enormously important American novelist, this 
letter seems very moving. 


148 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sundey, 13th of Deaember. 
My dear Willa,— 

I have been thinking about you and hoping 
that things are going well. I cannot help say- 
ing what I think about your writing and its 
being hindered by such incessant, important, 
responsible work as you have in your hands, 
now. I do think that it is impossible for you 
to work so hard and yet have your gifts ma- 
ture as they should—when one's first work- 


ing power has spent itself nothing ever brings 
it back just the same, and I do wish for you 
in my heart that the force of this very year 
could have gone into three «r four stories. In the 
"Troll-garden” (Miss Cather's first book of 
short stories, 1905) the Sculptor's Funeral 
stands alone a head higher than the rest,— 
and it is to that level you must hold & take 
for a starting-point. You are older now than 
that book in general; you have been living, 
and reading and knowing new types; but if you 
don't keep and guard and mature your force, 
and above all, have time and quiet to perfect 
your work, you will be writing things, which 
are not much better than five years ego. This 
you are saying to yourself: "but I em wonder 
ing how to get at the right conditions.” 


I want you to be surer of your backgrounds, 
—you have your Nebraske life,—a child's Vir 
ginia, and now an intimate knowledge of what 
we are pleased to call the "Bohemia" of news 
peper and magazine-office life. These are 
uncommon equipment, but you do not see them 
yet quite enough from the outside,—you stand 
right in the middle of each of them when you 
write, witnout having the standpoint of the 
looker-on who takes them each in their rela- 
tion to letters, to the world. 


Your good schooling and your knowledge of 
"The best that has been thought and said in 
the world,” as Metthew Arnold puts it, have 
helped you, but these you wish and need—to 
deepen and enrich still more. You must find 
@ quiet place near the best companions (not 
those who admire and wonder at everything one 
does, but those who know the good thin¢swith 
delight!) You do need reassurance,—every ar 
tist does!—but you need still more to feel 
"responsible for the state of your consciencd’ 
(your literary conscience), and you need to 
dream your dreams and go on to new and more 
shining ideals, to be aware of "the gleam", 
and to follow it. 


Your vivid, exciting companionship in the 
office must not be your audience. You must 
find your own quiet centre of life, and you 
must write from that to the world that holds 
offices, and all society, all Bohemia. The 
city, the country—in short, you must write 
to the human heart, the great consciousness 
that all humanity goes to make up. Other- 
wise what might be strength in a writer, is 
only crudeness, and what might be insightis 
only observation; sentiment falls to senti- 
mentality—you oan write about life, but nev- 
sr write life itself. 


And to write and work on this level,we must 
live on it—we must at least recognize it & 
defer to it at every step. We must be our om 
selves, but we must be our best selves. Ifve 
have patience with cheapness and thinness, és 
Christians must, we must know thet it is—— 
cheapness and not make believe about it. To 
work in silence and with all one's heart,— 
that is the writer's lot. He is the only ar 
tist who must be a solitary, and yet needs— 
the widest outlook upon the world. 
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But you have been growing, I feel sure, in 
the very days when you felt most hindered, & 
this will be counted to you. You need tohave 
time to yourself and time to read and add to 
your recognitions. 


I do not know when a letter has grown this 
long and written itself so easily, but I heve 
been full of thought about you. You will let 
me hear again from you before long? 

Sarah 0. Jewett 

If you wish to see how much this friendly 
letter meant to Willa Cather, reread "0 Pi- 
oneer”™ (1913) an Antonia" (1918), sto- 
ries, short stories, in which Wille Cather, 
turning back to her Nebraskan heritage, told 
about the people and places that hed excit- 
ed her heart and imegination. and then reed 
"The Song of the Lark" (1915) in which Miss 
Cather portrayed the development of a Swed- 
ish-American opera singer. In the final few 
pages you will find that she has given this 
letter back to Sarah Orne Jewett in the form 
of one of her greatest novels. 1t seems just 
@ little stilted, and stiff today. It lacks 
the warm, gentle wisdom of this frail Maine 
writer. It has ell of Miss Cather's passion 
and blunt, unwomanly directness, but the par- 
@llel is unmistakable. Two writers have set 
down in simple words the eternal truths un- 
der which authors and ell artists work. and 
as a final proof of this read Willa Cathers 


own essay on Sarah Orne Jewett. Originally 
it was written as 4 foreword toa collection 
of Miss Jewett's stories. Just recently, it 
has been republished in a book of Miss Cath- 


ers writings on writing which her publish- 
er and long-time admirer, alfred snore, hes 
just brought together in a recently pubdlish- 
ed new book. 


A MOVIE PRODUCER SURVEYS 





Here is a comment on markets in movies, & 
now television that a successful young pro- 
ducer made the other day, and which we were 
‘privileged to be shown. He is generally giv- 
en credit for some of the best stuff coming 
out of Hollywood in recent years. 


"The main secret,” he writes, "seems to be 
that one must make pictures for a short price 
in order to meet the existing buyers’ mark- 
et. Also, don't make stuff that can be sub- 
jected to live show competition. From what 
I have found out, there is a great opportu- 
nity (in television), as it can do nothing, 
nothing at all but grow. and, leasing film 
can be a very exciting and profitable busi- 
ness as it grows." 


That is good advice from a young man, who 
has yet to do his most important work. and 
in the final sentence he discloses the real 
fascination of both the movies and televis- 
ion to the astute businessman. Getting, and 
promoting little strips of film that have a 
peting picture printed on -them. Your job, 

en, is to build stories that live long! 


HUMOR IS YOUR MOST USEFUL TOOL 


An old Broadway showman was once asked in 
my presence for a recipe for "sure-fire". He 
replied without any hesitation, "Take whet- 
ever theme you wish and ‘tell it with laughs’ 
If you can write at all, you will have "tox- 
office' every time." He was talking in lingo 
all his own, dut he was expressing a univer 
sal truism. Humor is the great leavener. Ev- 
eryone likes to laugh. Some "sour-pusses" & 
intellectuals, who live on the top of their 
minds, may think they don't, but deep down, 
in their subconscious, they really do. For 
humor is a form of relaxation. It releases 
the brakes, the streins and tautness caused 
by the complexity of our civilization, mans 
age-old fears and the tightness created and 
always present where you and you and I have 
to make decisions, important or unimportant, 
but decisions from moment to moment. 


With humor you do not need to be afraid of 
becoming stereotyped as in straight drama.A 
sense of humor is usually unique and equel- 
ly as personal as all the individuals walk- 
ing along your favorite street. Have you ev- 
er really stopped to look at them? You will 
see types: the lean, underweight mental type 
and the fat, jolly type and half-a-dozen or 
so others. There are not many in the cross- 
section of human nature. But then there are 
all the gredations. The ones that are half- 
and-half, that veer one way or the other or 
are @ mixture of several types. In only two 
or three generations of cross-breeding, you 
can easily see how you can mix the species. 


Thet is one reason why humor is so tricky 
and has to be handled with great skill. The 
belly leugh that appeals to the gregarious, 
easy-going person, will bitterly offend the 
intellectual and vice versa. That is why an 
author has to think eternelly in overtones. 
What are the implications of a situation? A 
writer is like a man who tries to hold half- 
a-dozen baseballs in one hand. No sooner is 
one bell safely clutched than another jumps 
out, slithering off the smooth, curved, and 
slippery surfaces of numbers three and four. 
But the writer who can control humor, has 4 
big advantage over the dull, streaight-faced 
author. The latter may have all the factual 
documentation in the world, but he has dif- 
ficulty in attracting and holding his audi- 
ience. 


There is something fluid about good humor 
that is effectively handled. People love an 
absurd situation that is enjoyed by the eu- 
thor with relish. Humor is en emotional sol- 
vent. It loosens up your reader, making hin 
soft and pliant in your hands. Have you ev- 
er watched a comedian make an entrance? And 
at the same time watched the audience? They 
are all individual persons one moment, then 
the ice-breaker hits them. They grin, chuckle 
and melt. "This is going to be good.” For a 
brief moment they surrender themselves, and 
are just a mass of humanity...Study humor a 
lot. Practice putting it over all you can. 
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"VANITY" PUBITISHING IS UNETHICAL 





REWRITE stands four squere agsinst vanity 
publishing for one very simple reason. The 
printing plants that set themselves up as— 
publishing houses, almost without exception 
require writers to sign agreements intended 
to bind the suthor to ea set of one-way rules 
They guaranty the minimum emount of service 
at the same time thst they make absolutely, 
inescapably certsin that the writer will be 
forced to pay on the dotted line a substen- 
tis) sum at certain fixed dates. 


We saw a book contract the other day that 
8s another writer commented, "assured him a 
dozen free copies of his,book, when and ifit 
is published, and practically nothing else”. 
For this he hed to egree to pay $1,700, some 
of it upon signing the "contract?. In addi- 
tion he surrendered his copyright and every 
word as to when the book should be publish- 
ed or reprinted. He accepted only a reduced 
royalty far below the minimum recommended by 
the Authors' League of America. And part of 
this wes further reduced until! after thepub- 
lisher received a stated return on the book 
(supposedly in justice to his "investment"of 
time and machinery in the venture!) Nor did 
the author have any recourse, supposing the 
"publisher" failed or died. The whole thing 
represented an ignominious and abject slave 
labor surrender of his rights by the author 
as well es s confession of complate lack of 
knowledge of ordinary publishing practices. 
The "perty of the second part” had only the 
necessity of consulting the standard (mini- 
mum) contract prepared by the Authors!’ Guild 
and reprinted in Philip Wittenberg’s excel- 
Jent legal treatise on the sale and protec- 
tion of literary property (available in many 
many public libreries), to see how hewas duped 








There is no herm in s writer printing his 
own book or magazine, if he wishes to learn 
the economics of publication the hard way.. 
Some of the writers' magazines accept advs. 
from vanity publishers on the theory that a 
certein number of writers are going to have 
their vanity (leg) pulled anyway, and there 
fore, they might as well accept advertising 
from this type of "specialist". But if they 
bothered to read as many vanity "contracts" 
as we have, they would know that they hedrt 
kept their readers’ best interests frontend 
foremost in their minds. For the usual van- 
ity contract is a one-way ticket. It never 
gives the sucker a break or even @ "run for 
his money”. 


If a writer prints his own book, entirely 
at his own expense, his publishing venture, 
conceivably, may fail (1) because of the en- 
tertainment value of his material; (2) on ac 
count of his own inexperience in seiling or 
distributing his book. But at least all the 
money that comes in will be his. after he's 
peid the printer and his other expenses for 
advertising, shipping, etc., the money thet 
comes in belongs to him. He does not sacri- 
fice his copyright; he does not have to let 


@ so-called "publisher" share 50% in subsid 
iary rights that might possibly be sold—as 
did the writer I have referred to. 


Most of all he does not tag his book with 
the opprobrium of having s recognized vani- 
ty publisher's name attached to it. This is 
@ very definite and tangible professional li- 
ability. Some book review editors refuse to 
review books that carry the names of vanity 
houses. Critics generally dismiss the books 
thus handicapped. Only the fulsome backpat- 
ters will handle it, and this in turn helps 
to reduce « writer's chance of being read.a 
privately printed book suffers in part this 
seme "blackballing", but to a less degree A 
reader whether he be a professional critic, 
@ lay reader or someone active in the trade, 
has @ grudging respect for es man who beliews 
in himself enough to put up his own money. 


This is the one unanswerable weakness the 
vanity publishers cannot sidestep. That is 
why they continually try to hide it in var- 
ious ways: by advertising in the best maga- 
zines they can get to tolerate them; by ed- 
iting magazines as feeders for the publica- 
tion of books by those whose magazine verse 
they accept. Even by paying or offering in- 
ducements to small town book editors to re- 
view their books. And now by appropriating, 
sententiously, the phrase developed by uni- 
versity presses, which face the real problem 
of financing scholarly, limited sale books. 
"Co-operative" or "author participation" pub 
lication is a euphuism for the more sinist- 
er and straight out "vanity". 


Do not misunderstand us. There are an in- 
considerable number of small magazines that 
have a good reputation for publishing quel- 
ity verse over a period of many years. The 
editors of these engage in book publishing, 
as some of us se]] books, in order to raise 
the money to make possible the magazines we 
publish. These editors generally speaking, I 
believe, are conscientious according to the 
special fondness they heve for verse. They 
weed out the impossible and would not know- 
ingly publish trash. They are a race apart, 
thoroughly distinct from the "vanity boys", 
who would publish a pornographic caricature 
of their own mother, if there was money init 
and they could circumvent the laws againsta 
person distributing such filth. 


In plain language, private publishing, by 
the author himself is one thing, vanity pub- 
lishing by someone who is well aware a book 
is worthless and often illiterate, is anoth 
er thing. Go through the books published by 
many of the advertising vanity presses: you 
will quickly decide that the majority are a 
fraud, unfortunately, a legal fraud, on the 
author and the reader alike. And of the two 
the author suffers most because his pocket- 
book and his reputation as a writer are ru- 
ined. The reader gets off relatively easy— 
because there is no market for vanity books, 
in the ordinary sense. That's why we are w- 
utterably opposed to this flim-flam racket. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE 





Here ere the acceptances reported to us in 
the period since the August issue closed. The 
September issue went to press early in Aug- 
ust because of the UNH Conference. 





Florence M. Davis 
Article: e STRUCTOR. 


Gilean Douglas (Canade) 
Articles; Vancover papers (3), The Faem- 


ily HERALD & STAR, FARM & RANCH, The PRes 
Pheer and LIVING WITDERNESS. 





Lucile Coleman 
cems: IMPROVEMENT BRA, RSVIEW FIFTY (and 


story), (snglish publication). 


Carrie &sther Hemmil 
article: AY. 


Story: JaCk & Jit! (August) 


Gracye Dod ‘white 
Wake oat Do” feature: JACK & JIII. 


Lucile Coleman (More) 
Poem: St. Joseph NS'S-PRESS (Boys 4 Gir's 
page). 











Gilean Douglss (More) 
oems: NIRY GUIDS (3). 


Helen Tangworth 
Articie: Yaneine (Mich.) STsTE JOURNAI, 


r 
HOME TOWN (aug. ) 








NOTE: occasionally you will find repeated 
or dated items in the "B.A." column. Reason 
is we try to help writers to build readers & 
editoria! interest in what they are sccomp- 
Jishing. So we mention current "stories". 


Send in your notes about sales, acceptances 
and market news or tips from editors. They 
help us to help you. Some of these items in 
the "B.A." are the result of our reading. ie 
ere glad tq list them and writers frequent- 
ly express surprise at our ability to catch 
sO many obscurely published pieces, "on the 
fiy", s0 to speak. But the progress of WCS' 
large family is our first interest. If you 
also tell us about pieces you see in print, 
by members of the %CS Family it helps us to 
keep the wheels of progress moving. 


Market News and Tips. These are especial- 
ly importent and helpful. We read al’ of the 
writers' magazines and do a great deel of in- 
dependent research. But no one can keep his 
fingers on the entire field. So, your notes 
are invaluable in helping us to check news, 
rumors anc grapevine gossip. Here's what is 
done when you send in 4 tip: 





(1) If it meeds no checking (is an original 
editorial letter or obvious quotes), it goes 
into REWRITE. Is passed along immediately. 

(2) we frequently check with the editor end 
get additional data. This helps the sender. 
(3) Tip goes into the CENTRAL MS. MARKET FILE 
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ACCURACY IS HEAVEN'S FIRST VIRTUE 





Van Allen Bradley, 


Chicago ‘ West Madison St,Chi- 
cago Til. ; 





. occasionally use poetry (in 
this column), but the limit is 14 lines. All 
verse must bear upon a literary theme or sub 
ject. No acknowledgement is made of mss., & 
there is no payment. Mss. accompenied by the 
usual stamped envelop wil) be returned ifum 
available, although returns may be slow. 


"Most of our contributors are from the Mid- 
dle West, although the column is open to ell 
readers everywhere." 


Mr. Bredley does not consider this column 
a "“merket" for verse. *s prints the "rules" 
semi-occasionally. 


NOTE: This is a4 corrected tip. We printed 
a previous tip in our May issue, passing it 
along for what it was worth, and, very care- 
fully, giving the source, a Chicago newspep- 
erman. Receiving a complaint from 4 writer- 
contributor, we esked ir. Bradley to tellus 
what his requirements ure. Very promptly, he 
gave us the story. To the above note he edd- 
ed; 


"The report given you by your correspond- 
ent was not correct....Mr.=—=, who has con- 
tributed to the column, should have reed the 


rules more carefully. I have printed them a 
number of times." 


Mr. —, who is not a member of the "wcs” 
family of writers probably intended welT. He 
gave us the wrong length limit and describ- 
ed the genera] requirements inaccurately. A 
writer thereby was persuaded to send 4 ms., 
thet wes unsuited to the editor's needs. 


I mention this at some length, not to em- 
barrass our correspondent, but becausewhile 
the consequences were not grest, they prove 
the necessity of strict accuracy, even in a 
minor item. REWRITE, naturally, wishes to get 
important market news to its readers first. 
The temptation is slways to rush into print 
without checking. In this case the evidence 
seemed not to require checking. It did, how- 
ever. In another case where a writer said a 
market note was "exclusive" to us we check- 
ed with the editor. we received a routine & 
form hand-out, of which nearly 81) the other 
writers' magazines heve been made the "vic- 
tim" either by volunteer correspondents, or 
an enterprizing and publicity-minded editor 
anxious to please her publisher. (A really 
first grade editor would be smart enough to 
give each magazine she sent such a"release" 
to, something original he could use without 
copying his competitors. ) 


REWRITE is proud that its market news and 
tips are generally exclusive either in fact 
or slanted handling. When we reprint we are 
always glad to give the date ana credit for 
previous publication. We wént you to have the 
best. So give us the best when reporting. 








ASR IRICEN MEMOS IC IE ON OR eae Ne ae eet 
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QUERYING IS A FINE ART 





The question has been raised as to how to 
query an editor? This is important, because 
more and more, the dey's work is being done 
on the editor's desk by his working closely 
with writers he knows and feels are respon- 
sible. There is no question that free lance 
writers have an equal opportunity. But they 
have got to prove their worth ss wel) as the 
worth of their ideas. In the finel analysis 
this can only be done in the final writing. 
But an editor cen usually get a pretty good 
idea of whether e writer can handle an ides 
by looking over his query. 


First of e11, let's forget the old rumor, 
thet an editor is too busy to answer a query 
from an unknown writer. That's part of good 
editing: to dig up usable ideas. (No editor 
is ever too busy to give an enswer about an 
idea. He can a’ways say "yes" or "no". And 
if he thinks the writer is serious and qual- 
ified, he wil? usual’y say much more. There 
is hardly 9 day goes by now that we do not, 
for some reason or another, query editors a 
Jot of the correspondence is about require- 
ments. Since these are generalized queries, 
you might expect that in many instances our 
Jetters would be ignored or answered perfune 
torily. Not st e111. When we explain thst we 
represent one of the better writers’ -publi- 
cations, end that we sre seriously trying to 
help (1) writers to get closer to their mer 
kets, and (2) to help save editors' time by 
reducing the amount of unusable mss. submit 
ted to them, almost invariably we get cour- 
teous replies. Cften the editor of his own, 
free wil) advances informstion over and be- 
yond what we had requested. 


The important thing, we have found, is to 
be specific. We ask about some individual @ 
detuilead problem a writer has raised. Also, 
we are siways careful to show that we're res- 
ponsible and serious-minded. We never over- 
play our hand or stress the great big stuffy 
"Me, I and Co. Inc.” We do not employ those 
"handles" that some writers use, which have 
no worth behind them. Tike the writer a fer 
dsys sgo, whose letter head bristled with a 
variety of handles, most of which were han- 
Giceps rether then helps, because they were 
"phoney". 


It goes almost without ssying that ea query 
shoulc be just that: one singte question on 
one subject, not a whole bsttery of unrelaet- 
ed matters. Would you be interested in an ar 
ticle about “Murder On the Highways"? Just 
@s succinct as thet. It gives the editor an 
opportunity to say "yes" or “no”. When you 
write an article or a short story, you must 
try to keep the issue pin-pointed on the one 
prob’em, the one aspect of that problem you 
have tried to emphsesize. The ssme thing, of 
course, applies to the effective query. 


The reason it is better to query in writ- 
ing than to call or telephone, is that thus 
you give editcrs time to use their own minds. He 


can ask his secretary to check to see wheth- 
er "we have one in the house already". More 
over, he can think around the subject. Such 
an article should be scheduled at a time when 
the harvest of death is particularly strik- 
ing. Cr the editor may wish to see how such 
a theme hes been handled in the past. Then 
he can write to you that he would be inter- 
ested, if you got some comments from offici- 
&ls from the state registry office, or fig- 
ures bearing on the new turnpike that is to 
open on May Ist. 


I have often met editors socially. Then it 
has been my practice to query them—without 
their being aware of it, or committing them 
in any wey. The editor might ask me what it 
was I was working on; cr I might describe e 
trip I had just made over the new state for- 
est, or whetever it was I wished to suggest 
en article about. I would merely mention it 
as a topic of interest. I would never query 
the editor as to whether he would like anar 
ticle on that sudject. My attitude was that 
off duty, he should not be bothered. If he 
pricked up his ears and said he thought the 
seed conteined «a germ of an idea, I'd force 
him quietly tc take the initietive. Then if 
he urged me to let him see it, I would sug- 
gest that I either do the article on specu- 
lation or submit an outline. This would al- 
low him to okay the idee et his leisure af- 
ter he hed hed e chance to look at it on pep- 
er, so to speak. 


Meany writers ere too urgent in selling an 
editor. They try to pin him down, or ect as 
the injured party, if their article written 
from an approved outline is rejected. Edit- 
ors ere responsible to their publishers and 
readers. They can't accept inferior goods or 
an unsatisfectory or unsuitable article be- 
cause they wish to be e good fellow. So the 
wise writer will go a long way to satisfy an 
editor on speculation. He tries not touse the 
editor, nor be badly used himself. You have 
to stress the willingness to write on spec- 
ulstion. Many times I have known editors to 
pay a writer's out-of-pocket expense or as- 
sign him another story, when he fails to hit 
with an on speculation ides. The only edit- 
or you need bewsere of is the big shot who's 
too busy to teke time to investigate or nurse 
an ides. 


Cutlines should be brief, limited to one, 
well planned typewritten page. Try to dram- 
atize and visuslize the Narrative Problemif 
you can think up 6 catchy title like Murder 
On the Highways" (which has been used), uti- 
lize it as s working title. Then work up an 
effective, moving line of interest of half- 
a-dozen outstancing topics. Break these dom 
in a few sub-divisions. Don't te)1] what you 
plan to do, SHOW it. A catchy phrase, and a 
bit of documented detail that stresses your 
timeliness and news-peg value, is worth all 
the didactic windyness of a dull exposition 
you spin for a page or more. A good queryis 
Jike a movie teaser about next week's show. 
It makes the editor want the article. 














AN "SXCTUSIVE" ABOUT CIASSMATE 


CLASSMATE, J. Emerson Ford, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville ©, Tenn., recently aroused a good 
deal of perplexity by sending its contribu- 
tors an “Editorie? Notice” that: "Contribu- 
tions and communications should be directed 
to the undersigned” (the above editor. Rev. 
J. Edward Iantz had been previously listed) 





Mr. Ford in an exclusive letter to REWRITE 
hes cleared up the mystery. "The explanation 
is very simple. Mr. Tantz has served as as- 
sistant editor in my department for severa! 
years, with particular responsibility, nat- 
ureally, for CIASSMATE. Recently, he resign- 
ed his position here to become pastor, of 6 
church in South Bend, Ind. When a vacancy oc 
curs in my department the responsibility fu- 
tomatically comes to my desk until a new 4s- 
signment can be made. 


"The editorial notice was designed simply 
to suggest to writers that they direct their 
communications to me, since that would pre- 
vent the forwarding of such materia] to Mr. 
Ientz snd a consequent delay in hand)ing.” 


CIASSMATS is, of course, one of the "top” 
juvenile markets. It is a publication of the 
editorial division of the Methodist Church. 
In our April issue of REWRITE we had an ex- 
clusive Fetter from Mr. sewal) B. Jackson— 
manager of the Dept. of church school titer 
ature, who explained how resale of materia’ 
to other church publications results in sub- 
stantially higher word rates and also royal- 
ty checks later. Several WCS authors in the 
recent past have enjoyed the surprise pleas 
ure of receiving these second checks when a 
ms. has been resold to four, five or more mer- 
kets outside the Methodist Church group. 





SOME MARGINAT COMMENTS 





UNH Conference Readers Attention. as weve 
done for many yeers, e September and Octo- 
ber issues of REWRITE will be sent to allof 
those whose names appear on the Conferences 
"who's Who" lists. This is in the nature of 
&@ public service, so that members can foll- 
ow as fully as possible the news snd reports 
of the Conference. 


We take this ip  coragie F therefore, of re 
minding our UNH friends and others that RE- 
WRITE accepts no advertising as a matter of 
policy, so that it can better report the en- 
tire field of writing and selling mss. imper 
tielly and without prejudice. Over the years 
this policy has saved writers thousands and 
thousands of dollars, which otherwise would 
have been wasted on high priced mail-order- 
ed "courses", incompetent "critic-sgents” & 
song publishing rackets, fly-by-night maga- 
zines, etc., etc. (We have a standing offer 
of giving free advice on any of these types 
of services, which seek writers' patronage, 
contributions of mss. or money. Our only in- 
terest lies in seeing that writers benefit, 
and receive a dollar's worth of value for a 


WRITE 


dollar invested. Our bulging files snd long 
experience, ss well as confidential reports 
from hundreds of writers, who have suffered 
waste of time, money and energy, enabie us to 
report factually and extensively on most of 
the we)l sdvertised services. 


Because of this unique policy, REWHITE is 
entirely dependent upon its readers for sup- 
port. And es you help us to finance REWRITE 
and the expensive, painstaking research .n- 
to market requirements, you enable us topub- 
lish a better magazine and more msrket tips. 
Meny professional writers, editors, agents, 
teachers support REWRITE actively with sub- 
scriptions. The number of our duplicate sub- 
scriptions is growing steadily. (When writ- 
ers desire a second copy of REWRITE so they 
can file every page if they So wish, they add 
$1 to the annual 2 subscription fee. This 
brings them two copies eech month. An addi- 
tional dollar will bring REWRITE faster be- 
cause it will be sent by First Class mail.) 


Re: CRIME CIUB, Isabelle Taylor, 575 Mad- 
ison Ave., 2. John K. Hutchens, colum- 
nist for the N.Y.HERalL Ook Review, 
recently interviewed kirs. Taylor 4s a spec- 
ialist in crime fiction. She stated in that 
discussion that several of her authors use a 
variety of pseudonyms and style, pace, form- 
ula. (Which indicates the type of competing 
writers you have to work against.) She also 
seid that when any new gadget comes into the 
news (deep freeze wes the one cited) that a 
lot of writers immediately try to construct 
@ plot around it. (Better idea, we imegine, 
would be to look for one that had been over 
looked, or go back to the new ones after the 
majority of writers hed committed suicide— 
by first being trampled in the rush to "get 
there firstest with the mostest”.) 


Taboos? "Well," Mrs. Taylor said pleesant- 
ly, "I don't like to see very young children 
murdered, and I'm against trepdoors in mod- 
ern New York apartments. I don't like white 
slavery, either.” 41] of which proves thenec- 
essity of keeping your mayhem refined. 


CRIME CIUB turns out about 4 titles month- 
ly. s one of the "slick" markets, elong 


with ELLERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY Magazine, 570 
Madison ave., NYc ce, ona Tate Innon, 200 B. 
42nd St., NYC 17. That means hardest to hit 


and a pretty good pay-off, if you can. 


Elizabeth Yates. Her talk given when eccep> 
ing the Newbe Medal for her prize juvenile 
book, "Amos eS and s fine profile of 
her by her husband, are to be found in July- 
August issue of The HORN BCOK. Took them up. 


Bxclusive Market Tips. Every time a writ- 
er tells us that he has been notified by an 
editor of some change of policy or personn- 
el, we immediately check with that publice- 
tion for a full report on what is happening 
there. Because of our background snd repute- 
tion for painstaking research, we generally 
get it. So, you, too, can help us to help you. 
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SERIAL WRITING IS HARD TO BEAT 





There is an old saying that every beginn- 
ing writer sends his first ms. to the POST. 
True or false, it is axiomatic that a great 
many writers instinctively make for the mar 
kets where there is the most competition. A 
smert suthor, like en experienced fisherman, 
searches for the rich pool that hasn't been 
fished. Of course, it is necessary to avoid 
going after the editor who demands a better 
type of writing then you can offer. But the 
writer who steers away from the crowd often 
comes up with the prize. 


In this respect the serial and story in s 
number of parts, offers the fairly cepabdie, 
semi-experienced writer a great deal of op- 
portunity. Of course you have got to be able 
to tell a story effectively and with charm. 
"Sparkle", as the editors end egents usual- 
ly put it. You need to prove you can sustain 
@ piece of writing over a considerable por- 
tion of white pseper. You need also to carry 
a reader over the breaks. But if you have s 
reasonably good technique, in the long run, 
and with a little persistence, you wil) find 
that the percentages are in your favor. 


I never edvise a writer to try to go into 
longer writing blinc and without some valu- 
eble preliminary experience. For the serial 
demands a skill in selling, in marketing the 
specialized product. Editors grow wary in a 
direct proportion to the smount of space you 
desire to fill. A writer who inténds to of- 
fer fiction or non-fiction extencing over 4 
number of issues, should generally speeking 
have «a few handles to his neme. He ought to 
be ab’e to say in so meny words to the edi- 
tor, "Here's an idea. I am qualified to put 
it over, because I have done this and this." 
But if a writer has begun to prove himself, 
he wil) find the competition much less in a 
field like the serial. 


Don't misunderstand me. In the adult slick 
field big names count a lot. You'd be bett- 
er off to sell a few shorts or serials to a 
good magazine in the men's adventure group, 
or the women's love pulp magazines. A name 
helps here, too, but if you can tell a sto- 
ry enc heve an appesling style, that's what 
really matters. In the love magazines, more- 
over, the style is more sensational], you've 
got to emphasize the physical side of love, 
wherees in the slicks you suggest it. Emo- 
tion anc the psychological aspects become a 
Jot more important. This means that when an 
author makes the switch-over he must be able 
to edept himself to this change of pace and 
approach. 


The adult commercial serial is a “custonm- 
mede“, high priced job. As a sslesman there 
is 611 the difference between selling, lets 
say, @ Tincoin and a mode? A Ford. Anyone 
cen sel) the latter to professional sutomo- 
bile men, provided it's in good condition.. 
But you have to se}] a particular model—to 
8 particulsr customer when you sel’ e luxury 


car to a well-to-do customer. It's the same 
way with a serial. 3ut as the saying is, it 
is worth doing, if you can swing the cat enc 
there is only one competitor in a thousand, 
where there is one in a hundred in the short 
story field. 


It is in the juvenile fiction market that 
the young writer hes a golden opportunity... 
Not only do the editors need good serials & 
part stories of varying lengths; but also a 
comperetively few writers shoot at this mer- 
ket. And it hes the added advantage that if 
you climb the age groups, you can move for- 
werd into the edult serial] and novel gradu- 
ally, a)1 the time getting paid for learning 
your trede. Many writers never go beyond the 
juvenile top level, the junior novel. This 
is because in 411 seriousness I can say it's 
one of the most remunerstive and artisticel- 
ly satisfying types of writing. Eric Kel} 
used to tel? us at Durham that he Tavertaute 
writes his books so thet they can be divid- 
ed into two serials. Thus, he cashes checks 
three times before the story really beginsto 
roll. an adult novel often is all through et 
the end of a few weeks or months. But oneof 
these junior novels will sell for years, and 
each new title sells a11 the back ones, and 
vice verss. 


a writer of this type has the same advan- 
tage es the daily columnist. Her public sup- 
plies many of her ideas. This is because an 
appreciable number of the writer's fans are 
eager to tell why they like a book, and also 
the stories they would like to see written. 
Temple Bailey in the adult field understood 

s. SO does Eric ieuy. The wise writeris 
constantly in contact with his public, pick- 
ing their brains, but also making friends & 
getting inside of their feelings & emotions. 


In the juvenile field the supply of mater 
ia) is literally inexhaustible because your 
subjects can include well loved animals, hie 
tory, heroes of all ages and activities and 
also sports and the developing world we Jive 
in. The junior fiction todey is much truer, 
more realistic than it was twenty-five years 
ago. Children went to get a grasp on al) of 
the problems that will be theirs in all too 
short a time. Stories about United Nations, 
the romance of rebuilding a war-torn world, 
and, experiments in cooperation and living, 
as we fuce it, in a magical world are arich 
anc, as yet, comparetively undeveloped gold 
mine. The great empires our government has, 
or will build, behind some of its huge dams 
and reclamation projects offer a wonderful, 
dramatic and soul-satisfying opportunity to 
alert writers. 


The single condition that is laid upon an 
author is that he tells his story in terms, 
Tet me stress, of the child's own experience 
Tet a child help to live it. No need to dis- 
tort history, merely to put e child into it 
end let him be 6 participant in the great e 
vents. In a word, through the serial you're 
able to make history, the world come alive. 






































WHAT YOU WRITE, NOT WHAT YOU JOIN} 





We had a letter from a widely published 4 
publicized writer the other day. The entire 
side of her paper was black with hendles to 
her neme. Editor of this magazine, member of 
this, end this, and that organization, etc., & 
etc. I ran down the list. Severs) of the mage 
ezines are defunct; et least two of the or- 
ganizations (one of them, too, is defunct!) 
have been frownea upon for years by severe] 
writers' clubs, magazines (including REWRITS 
and the Better Business Bureaus. Who s 8 
writer like this think she is fooling? 


Probebly I was wasting my breath, butIhad 
to tell this writer thet editors are always 
impressed by whet you have written, never by 
your ectivities. It is very easy to have too 
many irons in the fire. To accept honors of 
811 kinds that are intended to publicize the 
donor instead of celebrating the recipient. 
I shall never forget sitting beside the desk 
of a great city editor, who taught me a lot 
of what little I know about writing, one hot 
spring night. I told him I understood he had 
been invited to accept an honorery degree. 


He looked up and shook his head. "No, Bil!," 
he said, "I couldn't accept anything of that 
kind." He didn't add that in his mind alone 
it wouldn't seem fitting. He didn't need to. 
His tone of voice and the standards his men 
end he himself have had to live up to, told 
the story. A good newspaperman never, never 
obligates himself in eny way. People depend 
upon him for the truth. Other writers would 
do well to ponder this thought. 


THE HANDICAPPED HETP ONE aNOTHER 





Recently, someone mentioned to some other 
person that we sel] our Commemorative stamp 
accumulations and place the money sent tous 
for the same, in our WCS Scholership Fund a 
notice about this found its way into Contest 
Magazine. We were unaware of it until Piles 
of stamps began to come in. Thanks go, then, 
to Mrs. Charles Werner and Mrs. Nei} Boehm-. 
er for eir contributions. 


The WCS Scholarship Fund is a revolving me 
in the” sense that if any handicapped or shut- 
in writer is able to repey eny of the sidex 
tended him or her, it goes back into the re 
sources of the Fund without deductions, and 
thus one beneficiary helps another, who mey 
be worse off than he. 





"CATCH THEM ON THE FIY" DEP'T. 


IIFE TODAY, Sera Judson, 444 Madison Ave., 
“ reported Aug. 2nd via s r.s., it is 
overstocked "right now with verse", 





You will find many of these specialty mar- 
kets "thin". Have to hit em at the very mo- 
ment when they're "open". Thet takes luck. 


Please renew your subscriptions promptly. 
It will help us to give you better service. 


THINK BBFORE YOU WRITE 


One of the big differences between the a- 
mateur and the professional writer is in the 
latter's avoidance of stories that are hard 
to write or sel}. Not thet he deliberately, 
cowardly sidesteps the artistic and intell- 
ectuallydifficult story. Not at ell. I mere- 
ly meen that out of his longer, wider exper 
ience he knows instinctively what will "go!" 
and won't. He thinks of stories in terms of 
the editors' end resders' viewpoints. There 
fore, when he picks a story, theme or situ- 
ation, he analyzes itfor its difficulties. He 
decides whether the story is worth fighting 
for, and then, if so, whether the obstacles 
can be overcome. Sometimes, in this way, his 
ingenuity will be eble to salvage an apper- 
ently hopeless story ides. At other times a 
story will eppes] to him and he will do it, 
knowing, or at least thinking, that he can- 
not possibly sel] it, but he will be satis- 
fied that he has done something for his ert, 
es the saying is. (There have been a lot of 
good craftsmen who have been mistsken about 
the final appeal of a story.) 


The point I em making is that the experi- 
enced story-teller knows what he is up to é& 
against much better then the amateur. Cur- 
iously, he may never take s note, yet he is 
better prepared and has clesred sway more of 
the problems, when he starts the final writ- 
ing of the story, than the amateur. For hes 
planned his story with infinite care and hes 
thought it through from all engies. I don't 
mean that he has killed his own interest in 
it. On the contrary, by briefing his inner, 
subconscious; by discussing the story care- 
fully with his inner source of power, he has 
keyed himself up tcahigh degree of concentre- 
tion, of nervous tension and anticipation, so 
thet when he actually starts to write, he's 
ready and able to solve many of the "diffi- 
culties" in full] flight, as it were. He is 
like an athlete who is at the peak of condi- 
tion and so can play "brilliantly". Appar- 
ently improvising, adapting himself with an 
amazing resourcefulness, he gets the repute 
tion for genius, temperament &."al] thet sort 
of rot", as the English sre sometimes suppose 
ed to say. Actually, it is the period of cw 
templation and communion with himself, that 
is responsible for most of it. Jesus is said 
to have gone up in the mountains to commune 
by himself before each of his great moments 
of teaching. Strangely that is the "secret" 
of most good extemporaneous speakers or ac- 
tors. They often intend to give a straight, 
planned talk or act. But when they "throws 
way the script", it is not because they are 
cocky or more highty tuned than an ordinary 
plodder. It is because they have thought the 
assignment through in their minds & senses. 
They have made themselves a part of it. 


That's why I say a lot of writers can per- 
fect this kind of skill, if they heve pati- 
ence and the will to do so. Too many beginn- 
ing writers go off half-cocked. They think 
the script will write itself. It won't. 
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REWRITE 


IN THE MARKET PLACE 


Relief Society Megazine, 40 North Main St, 
SeTt Yexe City 7 Utah, is: "the particular 
medium for the publication of the literary 
work of Tatter-day Seint (Mormon) women and 
although occasional submissions from others 
are accepted, this policy still directs the 
contents of the Magazine. Also, we are gen- 
erally wel) supplied with meterisl] from our 
regular contributors. In addition, due to the 
specific requirements, much of the material 
is ordered to meet definite needs. Accord- 
ingly, we do not believe that the listing of 
our Magezine as a possible market for free- 
lance material would be advisable....If our 
poticy should be changed, we shall be happy 
to communicate with you. (We advise writers 
to consider this a closed market. &d.) 


DIFFEREN 
tumn issue. 


Magazine suspended with the au- 





New Book Publisher. SMITHS, Inc., Gordon¥w. 
Smith, 1008S nlectric Bldg,, Yort Worth 2,.. 
Texas, is "considering both fiction andnon- 
fiction mss. Payment is on a royalty basis, 
in eccordance with the standerd author-pub- 
Jisher contract." (We presume this refers to 
the Authors' Teague of America minimum con- 
tract.) 





Palmetto Voices, Inez Franck, editor, 121 
Gallatin 5t., N. W., Washington 11, D. C.., 
invites contributions of poems, publishedor 
unpublished, not more than 16 lines, in its 
poetry yeerbook for 1951. $15 will be given 
by the editor for the "poem of the year”, & 
other prizes wil? be contributed by 4 number 
of writers. No other payment. Glosing date, 
postponed from Aug. 31, to Sept. 30, 1951.. 
In answer to an inquiry, the editor stated: 





"This yearbook is financed by me. Contrib- 
utors are not required to buy anything." We 
are not familiar with the editor's work. (In 
general, we havé slweys sdvised writers to be 
thoroughly familiar with the background and 
standards of every anthology they are invit- 
ed to contribute to. To be represented in a 
book, for instance, in which many smateurs, 
end much bad verse ere published, detracts, 
obviously, from one's reputation.) 


Juvenile Syndicate. A number of members of 
the WCS on have recently been reporting 
re-sa'es 0 eir short stories through the 
juvenile syndicate. 





issue for the 


(See; May 
authoritative and exclusive article regard- 
ing this service. A few copies are still a- 
vailable.) This is a special) service hand)- 
ed by the Methodist Sunday School papers. A 
royalty based on the number of sales is not 
lerge, but it is always welcome. 


REWRITE is Now Filmed. Some of our newer, 
more recent readers may be interested in the 
fact that REWRITE for several years hes been 
microfilmed by UNIVERSITY MICROET PES Ann 
Arbor, Mich., thus making it available in 4 


smal} package that is easily stored. 





THIS TAX WILL DESTROY US AIL! 


Dated July 25th, a letter from the Authory 
Lesgue of America was received with a memo: 





"The proposed Revenue Act of 1951 contains 
@ provision which affects 81] authors. Sec- 
tions 1220 & 1221 require that the publIsh- 
er of every book or magezine, the producers 
of Broadwey plays, stock and amateur, radio 
and television producers, withhold, at the 
source en smount equal to 20% of the total, 
in royalties of any kind, paid to the auth- 
or. * 





The League sent to all of its members the 
mimeo copy of Oscer Heme eee ane letter to 
the Senate Finance Co ee, Senate Office 
Bldg., Washington, D. ©. It advised members 
to protest to their senators. Unfortunately, 
praiseworthy es was Mr. Hammerstein's lett- 
er, it used as an example the many types of 
income likely to be received by a successfu’ 
Broadway show, which congressmen might feel 
could afford this kind of a tax. 





We et REWRITE Jost no time in writing our 
opinion o s tax to the Senate's Finance 
Committee. We pointed out tha s tax hes 
Serious implications to the small free lance 
writer. Not only is he already saddled with 
8 "self-employed" tax, so that if he earnsa 
sum in excess of $400, he will be nicked at 
the rate of 2% and a fraction of his net in- 
come, but also if he earns more than $600,he 
is ineligible for social security payments. 
(And in order to be eligible for retirement 
benefits, he must stop writing, although if 
he has no other income, he cannot live on a 
social security retirement benefit payment.) 


If the government withholds 20% of a free 
lance writer's checks, many writers who ere 
not now liable for an income tax, will have 
to file an incomstax blank and prove theyre 
entitled to a refund, which is now made six 
months after the earning year is finished.aA 
free lance writer will be put to unnecesssery 
inconvenience to finance himself while wait- 
ing for one-fifth of his income; the govern- 
ment will be forced to do a mountain of un- 
necessary bookkeeping, as will every editor 
in the country. The tesk of clearing an in- 
come derived from, say 500 checks of perhseps 
$1 to $50, will be inconceivable& impossible. 


The worst result of this tax, however, is 
the fact that hundreds of smal) markets are 
going to disappeer immediately. ae for 
instance, cannot be bothered withholding the 
huge sum of 20¢ on each $? paid for mss. used 
in the workshops. Rather than fill out gov- 
ernment blanks, we will discontinue our at- 
tempts to create a learner's market. Poetry 
magazines ere simply not equipped to do the 
paper work that will be required, and news- 
pepers and magazines will discontinue their 
filler markets. 


We filed a strong protest ageinst such an 
unfair, unworkable tax. Hope YOU do the same! 





